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568 General Notes. [June, 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Intelligence of the Hen and Opossum, — Advices from home 
inform me that an early brood of chickens with the mother hen 
were taken into the cellar to protect them from the very cold 
weather which prevailed. Here they did well and appeared con- 
tented till a thaw and flood occurred. When the cellar was 
visited the next morning, several inches of water were found in 
it, flooding the quarters occupied by the brood. The hen was 
standing deep in the water with all of the chicks perched on her 
back. She was standing on the highest object to which she 
could step. She could have flown to higher objects, but this 
would have dislodged the youngsters and resulted in their being 
drowned. 

This reminds me of an incident which I reported to the 
Naturalist many years ago, which may be briefly repeated. A 
boatman on the Illinois and Michigan canal observed an object 
on a fence-post, surrounded by water, which enabled him to work 
his boat up to it. There he found an opossum with several 
young ones in the pouch or pocket with which nature has provided 
this animal in which to carry her young. She was nearly fam- 
ished and suffered herself to be taken on board without the least 
opposition and ate ravenously of the food given her. They were 
taken to Chicago and presented to my brother, in whose posses- 
sion I saw them after the young ones had attained the size of 
small rats. They made rather pretty pets. 

In both of these instances there seems to have been more of 
reason than of instinct, if by the latter we mean that inherited 
faculty which long-repeated emergencies has taught a long an- 
cestral line a mode of avoiding or escaping danger. — /. D. Caton. 

The Swallow as a Surgeon. — Dr. Walter F. Morgan, of 
Leavenworth, Kan., sends to the Medical Record this curious 
account of what may be called aviarian surgery, related to him 
in 1876 by the late Joseph O'Brien, Esq., of Cleveland, O. : " On 
going into his bain Mr. O'Brien discovered a swallow's nest, and 
being a natural observer and lover of animals, he climbed to the 
nest and found in it two young swallows, one being smaller and 
less vigorous than the other and having a slighter covering of 
feathers. Upon taking the young bird in his hand, he was aston- 
ished to find one of its legs very thoroughly bandaged with horse- 
hairs. Having carefully removed the hairs one by one, he was 
still more astonished to find that the nestling's leg was broken. 
Mr. O'Brien carefully replaced the bird in its nest and resolved 
to await further developments. Upon visiting the ' patient ' the 
next day the leg was again found bandaged as before. The bird- 
surgeon was not again interfered with, and the case being kept 
under observation, in about two weeks it was found that the hairs 
were being cautiously removed, only a few each day ; and finally 
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when all were taken off the callus was distinctly felt, and the 
union of bone evidently perfect, as the bird was able to fly off 
with its mates. Such instances may seem incredible to those not 
yet prepared to fully accept tiie axiom of the scientists, viz., 
' That the intelligence of animals differs from that of man only 
in degree and not in kind.' " 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Corea. — The United States National Museum has just received 
from Ensign J. B. Bernadou, U.S.N., a large and intelligently se- 
lected collection of ethnological objects from Corea. Among 
them are several illustrated books full of water-color sketches of 
Corean life. Almost the same day, Messrs. Ticknor & Co. sent 
us Mr. Percival Lowell's work entitled, " Choson, the land of the 
Morning Calm, a sketch of Corea." We rarely have the opportu- 
nity of testing a book of travels, in an out-of-the-way region, by 
the touchstone of things. It has been for that reason a source of 
great pleasure to us to read Mr. Lowell's book, in the light of 
Ensign Bernadou's specimens. Perhaps the air of the philoso- 
pher, which the author here and there assumes, may to some 
readers appear the more attractive part. But to us, we must ad- 
mit, the chief charm lies in the assurance, growing on us from 
page to page, that the writer is telling the truth. The journey 
to Soul from Chemulpo in a sedan-chair, and the khan heated 
with brush, are verities. We have seen pictures of these things 
painted by Coreans themselves, and they look like Mr. Lowell's 
descriptions. The walls, gateways, detached houses, endless 
series of courtyards, tile roofs, grinning monsters on the house 
tops, are well-drawn word pictures of things that have existence. 
Then the baggy clothing, pantaloons that measure just seventy-two 
inches in the waistband, great flowing surplices, shoes of straw, hats 
in endless variety, the sack-cloth of the mourner, these are portrayed 
so faithfully that we have only to transfer Mr. Lowell's language 
to the label. The three chapters, impersonality , patriarchy and 
the position of woman, are well and clearly worded expressions of 
convictions after a brief stay and superficial examination. Ameri- 
cans who have spent many years in the far east have lost some 
predilections on these subjects after a wider experience. 

The palaces of Corea are essentially Chinese. First the great 
courtyard where horsemen dismount, bulls of burden halt, and 
sedan-chairs discharge their living cargoes. Then the arched 
gateways and paragons of roofs, covering the entrance to a first 
inner court, where bearers of gifts and invited guests arrange 
charms to captivate royalty. The graded ways and platforms 
leading to a verandahed throne-room, where soldiers and citi- 
zens vie in the gorgeousness of their profuse attire and especially 
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